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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL 



SSI 



,. v . ON MANURES. '.■;; 

TO TBI EDITOR OP THE BUBMK MtNHX JOMW.it. 

Sir~-*A few days ago 1 happened to be crossing some 
tillage fleMs about nine miles from Dublin, and -observed 
a man walking: to and fro over a piece of ground that •: had ' 
produced a_ crop of potatoes last year, and had as yet re- 
ceived no tillage preparatory to its being •sow«d down with 
oats or barley. I occasionally observed Kifri stoop down 
and pick *ip something, which he transferred' to a bag he 
carried on Ms shoulder ; and curious, to" know' what he was 
about, I went up atfd roquired what was his business 1 . 
* Gathering bones,- plase your honour." "What for, 
friend r* " To bring into Dublin, and sell." "And what 
do you get for them P "Three-pence per stone.'' "And 
how much do yon generally gather each day ?*>'■ "About 
five stone." * And how do you get them into town,'' 
«' Why what other way than on my back." ''And do yod 
go every night with five stones on your bacfc.andcome'out 
again in the morning T w Troth I do, your honor; and 
hard slavery it is upon a poor body ; ; but God's -will be . 
done; better do anything nor starve." 

Let no one tell me, if this poor fellow's statement Js 
true, that the Irish are not industrious, and willing to 
bear any hardship in obtaining a livelihood, when he, be- 
sides wandering over fields the whole day, walks 18. Irish 
miles, and hall' that time with a burden of five stones oh 
his Lack, for fifteen pence.- ■■■■;•"•• ■ ■' ■ 

"Well, my honest fellow, to what use aTe these bones 
applied 1'" " Why then in - troth myself canft exactly 
tell. All I know is, that they g6 to England, and some 
say they are used to make Chaney, (China,) others that 
they are for manuring land; but sure that can't be, see- 
ing as how they are lying on this poor field we. are now 
walking over, and nota taste the better is It of! tttem ;::but 
any how these English : are terribfe cute, and can. niakie 
money, and money's worth, out of any' thing." "' And 
pray, friend, do you ' search ecery field this way in quest 
of bones?" "Oh, by no means, I walk over this and ihi 
likes of it, because it is near the canal, and time after time 
it has been manured with Dublin scavengers' manure, and 
so it is nathuralto expect that the bones, along with other 
offal of the city, come out with the dung and are spread 
over the land. But sure enough I would not be at sAltkis 
trouble, ■ peering and picking over the land, if the boys 
would but give upthe way they have of burning bones at 
their Midsummer eve : and other bonefires. Myself can- 
not Bee why a branch of furze, and a f'ew^spds and sticks; 
Would Hot do as well, without spoiling a poor' body's itrade 
like' mine. Matty a" dead horse and dog do I lose the 
parquistte of ittthis way.'" •'.'-. ■ ■', < '"''_. ■'.,-' 

This conversation with the poor bone gatherer., called 
up an obvious train of thinking, and I considered with 
myself why it was that the Irish, when so much depends 
on the manuring of their land, should -send off, as I 
know they do, such a vast quantity >of -bones to England 
and Scotland, to supply the farmers with the bone dust so 
necessary to the turnip and other green crops there,: and 
not crush them for the benefit of our land ait home. . The 
expense, surely, of reducing them to powder,, cannot he -so 
great as to deter Irish farmers ; nor can it- be supposed 
that what is, beyond any question, valuable as a manure 
in England and Scotland, would nqt be so in Ireland. It is 
idle for the Irish agriculturalist to coajplain of his high 
rents and his low markets, when he has not the.: spirit, or. 
the enterprise to keep pace with his -rival farmers: in Scot- 
land and England. As well- might the Limerick farmers, 
a century ago, complain that they could not; pay rent, 
when they cast their dung into the river Shannon, as for. 
one now to say, I cannot grow enough of manured green 
crops to keep my land under the rotation system, when 
the Scotchman and Englishman carry away-a valuable ma- 
nure from-under my nose. The fact is, that the farmers 
of Great Britain or Flanders, greatly exce] the Irish in 
the science and industry of manure-making. -Look .at 
England and Scotland, and -see what wonders are done by 
the use of bone dust. Look at Flanders, and See how 
barren sands are turned into fields teeming with fertility, 
by the application of liquid manures, that the Irishman 
lets flow away into the next stream or. river, from his yards 
and duug-lieaps. 



■v Again, I considered wEal an i£miaentolftas9,of bones 
is lost every year, by being consumed at Midsummer 
eve, and other occasions of -festival rejoicing. A foolish 
mistake as to the name, has caused, and I fear will cause, 
the destruction of -an -immense supply of? a valuable ferti- 
lizing material. Fires lighted on such- occasions are, and 
always have been> eonsioered of & sacred. character,, and; 
hence called in tlie old Norman English, Bon fires— good 
fires. Nowthis appellation unfortunately got into Ireland, 
and of course with us what could a Boprfire mean but one^ 
composed of bone, and therefore no Bon fire should be 
without them; and so owing to this mistake, an amazing 
quantity of fertilizing material has. been given to the winds* 

Mr. Pe&'ny Journal, allow me While on , the subject, 
to suggest to your agricultural readers, that there are 
other ways in which the manuring capabilities of the coun- 
try might be extended— by making use of the weeds of 
which our soils are so productive, to increase- our potato 
and corn crops. There perhaps is no country on earth 
so abounding in weeds as Ireland. The soil, from long 
neglect, absolutely teems with their roots and seeds, and 
the. humidity and mildness of our climate cause them to 
vegetate with surprizing energy; Moreover, bur worthy- 
farmers, more especially our grass: farmers, have got .it in- 
to their head's that weeds, so far from doing harm, are plea- 
sant marks of the goodness of the land. I have often 
heard a gentleman grazier tell thestory with much satisfac- 
tion, of a long-headed landholder, who, when old and quite 
blind, was still considered so knowledgeable that he Was. 
consulted by all about to take land ; and on one such occa- 
sion as this, his opinion being sought by a relative, he de- 
sired to, be brought on horseback to the farm ; and accord- 
ingly they rode there, and when arrived on the land, the, 
wiseacre desired to alight and rest himself, " And in the 
meantime" says he, "tie my horse's head to a thistle." 
" Sir," replied his friend, " there is no thistle large enough: in 
the "whole farm to tie an ass to, let alone ahorse."" " Oh 
then my good boy," rejoined the old.fellow, "we may turn, 
our horses' heads homeward ,.have nothing I say to do with, 
any land that will not grow thistles large enough to picket 
ahorse to." Whether this circumstance ever took place or 
not, I am not sure, but I know the story is told by thfe 
Limerick and Tipperary graziers, as an excuse for ..the im- 
mense thistles and nasty weeds that ■ you see disgracing 
and pestering their grounds. Now if it be true, as Swift . 
says, that the man, who makes two blades of grass: grow 
where but one grew before, is a benefactor to his country, 
surely the converse of'thepropositionmay be stated as of 
equal verity, 1 namely— 4hat the man who allows two user 
less weeds to grow where- two blades of grass-should; is a 
nuisance to his country. How many such' enemies has 
Ireland ;' and yet we hear of '.the people wanting employ* 
ment } and in the -spring and summer, after t"he Corn' • is 
sowed and "thepotatoes are planted, and before the har- 
vest is ripe, we see thousands of men, women; and- boys 
idle, while thistles, and rag. worts, undhettles are growing 
onthe grasslands, and the prasha buy, eolts-foot, coucn 
grass, and dockehs, are robbing "the corn, and potatoes: of 
their nourishment, and.generating seeds that are to pro- 
pagate and perpetuate tne ! -noxious; mischief. Now what I 
want is, that our youthful, but now absolutely idle popu- 
lation, should employ themselves in- weeding the corn, 
fields, and in cutting, thistles^ and rag wort on the grass 
lands, ahd bringing them home to their own manure heaps, 
every weed so cut,; if properly fermented and- mixed with 
clay or bog stuff, ahd other materials,, will make excellent 
manure for the next year's •potatoes-; thus.; a, present evil 
will-be prevented, and- a -future good obtained. >If tbi 
gentry and farmers were -to 1 give permission; which no 
doubt they would, for : the -people to go on their lands for> 
the purpose -of- Weeding;' and -if each .young 'person 'was. 
allowed,' on the following season, as much ground;"rents 
free, as he or she could cover with manure : so made, 
it would give a Stir -to ; their industrious habits— would 
give them a' means of feeding and clothing themselves—- 
and produce incalculable good, bothdirectly and indirectly, 
through the land. ,;:,-.:. ■ 

I throw out these few 'hints to' -your -country readers, 
Mr. Penny ' Jodrnai,: and remain yam- obedient servant - • 



